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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY 
The object of this organization shall be 
te secure for women complete equality 
with men under the law and in all human 
relationships. 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 
“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 
throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation.” 
{Senate Joint Resolution Number 64.] 
Introduced in the Senate June 4, 1929, 
by SpnaTor GERALD P. North Dakota. 
Introduced in the House, May 18, 1928, 


by REPRESENTATIVE Faeperick W. Macrapy, 
Pennsylvania. 


Equal Rights 


The Cornerstone of Feminism 


ORD comes back from Berlin, Germany, that once again the question 

Ny of equal industrial rights has taken the center of the stage at the 

biennial Congress of the International Alliance of Women for Suf.- 

frage and Equal Citizenship. Preceding the Congress of the Alliance, in 

Berlin, Germany, the Open Door Council, a British Feminist organization, 

called a general conference in Berlin which was attended by delegates from 

many countries, and which straightway organized an international. The 
object of the Open Door Council is to secure industrial equality. 

It will be recalled that at the Congress of the International Alliance, held 
in Paris two years ago, the question of equal industrial rights also dominated 
the convention. And what could be more natural? 

The International Alliance of Women for Suffrage and Equal Citizenship 
professes to be a Feminist organization; its object is supposed to be Equal 
Rights. How then can its officers hope to exclude Equal Rights in its most 
practical and pertinent form from its program? 

Industrial equality is, beyond question, the cornerstone of Feminism today. 
And that cornerstone has been laid, with all due solemnity, by many women, 
of many lands. Women have learned through ages of subjection that to eat 
out of another’s hand predicates slavery; and women now consciously desire, 
in ever growing numbers, to put aside once and forever their erstwhile status 
of serfdom. They know all about chivalry, they know all about protection, 
and they want none of either; both are too expensive. 

To be protected is to be branded as an inferior, and in the main inferiors 
do not fare well as superiors among mankind. Equal Rights is unthinkable 
in the absence of industrial equality and Equal Rights is a mecca that women 
are determined to achieve. 

We predict that every Congress of the International Alliance in the future 
will be dominated by the demand for equal industrial rights until finally the 
Alliance itself will go on record affirmatively. And we predict further that 
this happy date is not far distant. 


Equal Station 


N Thursday of next week one brief month will have elapsed since the 
() Fourth of June. Once more a nation-wide celebration will be held, 
again in honor of the progress of human liberty. 

The contrast in the scale of the celebration of the Fourth of July and of 
the Fourth of June may well give us pause. These days mark what may be 
called the most important moments in the struggle for political liberty for the 
two sexes in this country; the Fourth of June for women, when the Federal 
Suffrage Amendment was passed -by Congress, and the Fourth of July for 
men, when the Declaration of Independence was proclaimed by the colonists. 

Both days are of equal significance to the liberty of the children of man- 
kind, and yet mark the difference in their import to the popular consciousness. 

The Fourth of July is the greatest of our national festivals, barring none; 
the Fourth of June is a day that to the average American passes on the calen- 
dar like other days, unnoted. A strange and illuminating contrast, pregnant 
with meaning to thinking men and women; the contrast between war and 
peace, between fireworks and dedication, between the public estimate of the 
significance of liberty to women and to their brothers. 

On the Fourth of July, 1776, men demanded “the separate and equal station 
to which nature and nature’s God entitle them”; on the Fourth of June, 1929, 
women in greater numbers phrased the same demand in slightly different 
terminology : “Men and women shall have Equal Rights,” they said, “through- 
out the United States and every place subject to its jurisdiction.” 

The answer to both groups by the tyrant was the same, refusal; and the 
outcome, we believe, for both groups will also be the same, victory. King 
George put forward an army to oppose the colonists’ demand for “equal sta- 
tion”; his spiritual sons and daughters of today put forward, “protection.” 

Pitiful that men or women could believe that an army or “welfare legisla- 
tion” could permanently obstruct the path of justice. Equal Station, Equal 
Rights, was decreed by nature and nature’s God long before the Declaration 
of Independence was conceived or written; it only remains for the children 
of man to show whether they personally stand for or against this ordinance. 
It will prevail in the end, whether they offer armies or prejudice in resistance. 
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R. MAXIMO SOTO-HALL, editor of 
La Prensa of Buenos Aires, and his 
distinguished North American wife 
were the guests of honor at a reception 
held in the Garden at National Headquar- 
ters of the Woman’s Party on Sunday 
afternoon, June 23. Dr. Soto-Hall has 
come to the United States on a good-will 
tour from the Argentine as representative 
of La Prensa, the most important daily 
paper in Latin America. His arrival is 
heralded with enthusiasm by all North 
American Feminists, and especially by 
the Inter-American Commission of Wom- 
en, because he may well be styled the pre- 
cursor of its existence. 

As Guatemalan delegate to the Fifth 
Pan-American Conference, held in Santi- 
ago, Chile, Dr. Soto-Hall introduced a mo- 
tion that the subject of women’s rights 
should be included in future conferences. 
The motion was unanimously carried, 
the delegates rising to their feet to 
show their hearty assent. It was in re- 
sponse to this action that North American 
Feminists were led to attend the Sixth 
Pan-American Conference in Havana, 
Cuba, in 1928, when the Equal Rights 
Treaty was for the first time in history 
presented to the representatives of various 
governments and when the Inter-Ameri- 
can Commission was created. 

In introducing Dr. Soto-Hall, Laura 
‘ Berrien, who presided over the meeting, 
said: 

“Tt gives me great pleasure to welcome 
you to this garden, so full of associations 
—historical and social—so much of an in- 
teresting past is eternally associated with 
it and within the past ten years so much 
for a better and fairer day for women has 
been done within these grounds; and I am 
particularly pleased to welcome you on 
this occasion when we gather to meet and 
hear our distinguished guest of honor. We 
feel that his visit to us here adds one more 
to the very important occasions to be as- 
sociated with this spot and that his pres- 
ence and words will stimulate us further 
to put forth our best efforts to hasten the 
time when women will have equality 
throughout the world. 

“Our guest of honor, Dr. Maximo Soto- 
Hall, is a celebrated publicist, a writer of 
great renown not only in his own coun- 
try, but throughout Latin America, and 
indeed the world. His paper, La Prensa, 
has, I believe, the widest circulation of 
any Latin-Almerican paper. 

“Maximo Soto-Hall—what does that 
name mean to us? We first learned to 
honor it when Katharine Fisher, going 
over the report of the Fifth Pan-American 
Conference, found that he had introduced a 
resolution and with wonderful earnestness 


Womans Party Dr. Soto-Hall 


and persistence had gotten it through that 
Conference. As a result of his resolution 
Equal Rights for women was to be 
brought before the next Conference. It 
was there in print—the status of women 
was one subject listed in the agenda—we 
saw it, but we were told it meant nothing. 
Nevertheless because it was there we sent 
Jane Norman Smith, Doris Stevens, Muna 
Lee and Mrs. Valentine Winters to Ha- 
vana, and you know what has happened 
since. 

“In a busy life Dr. Soto-Hall has found 
time to advocate the cause of equality for 


_ women, and we honor him for all of the 


work he has done for us. 

“It was his noble initiative which gave 
birth to the Inter-American Commission 
of Women, and he has since given it his 
loyal and valuable aid. We believe that 
no finer thing has ever been done than his 
espousal of our just cause. 

“We are honored and inspired by his 
coming. 

“T present to you with great pleasure 
Dr. Maximo Soto-Hall of Argentina.” 

Dr. Soto-Hall made a brief speech of 
appreciation of the honor paid him, ex- 
pressed his great interest in the advance- 
ment of women, and then his wife, in the 
most charming manner, read the following 
paper, prepared by Dr. Soto-Hall: 


LaTIN-AMERICAN WOMAN AND HER 
ACHIEVEMENT. 

From the dawn of national life women 
in the United States have exerted an in- 
fluence on the great activities of the coun- 
try and have played important roles in 
its destiny, so for them it is difficult to 
understand the struggles that the Latin- 
American woman has had to overcome in 
order to reap the fruits of the victories, 
great and small, which with heroic effort 
she has won. 

The first inhabitants of this country 
did not come alone; women shared with 
their men the hazards of their heroic 
deeds. On the Mayflower their voices 
blended with those of the men in singing 
psalms—psalms which rang out over the 
immensity of the ocean like hymns of 
salutation to the promised land which 


their freedom of conscience sought. Wom- . 


en were present at the blessing of the 
freshly trodden soil; they helped to build 
the first rude shelters and to sow the first 
seed in the furrow. Man and woman to- 
gether defied the danger from the wild 
Indian and the harshness of virgin na- 
ture; together they laid the three corner- 
stones which, a symbolic trinity, consti- 
tute the foundation of North American 
cities; the church, the home, and the 
school; together they laid down the foun- 
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dation of these great metropoli which as- 
tonish the world. 

And later when the cell plethoric with 
vitality demanded room to expand and the 
task finished in the East the human cur- 
rents flowed toward the West, the pio- 
neers, still not alone, set out on their 
perilous journey. Women in equal num- 
bers made up those caravans which ven- 
tured into unknown regions. The heavy 
wagons which with much difficulty trav- 
eled interminable distances over impro- 
vised roads carried in them entire fami- 
lies and in the most remote regions were 


really ambulant homes. Here man and 


woman, always together, withstood the 
risks of banditry and the horrors of the 
desert. And in the new land, as in the 
old, united by sacred ties, they spaded the 
earth to prepare it for the seed and gar- 
nered the grain which the harvest yielded. 

This active partnership in the tasks of 
every day life could not but be reflected 
in every sphere of national activity, and 
such has indeed been the case. Woman 
has taken part in intellectual contests 
and in public duties; she has been a nec- 
essary, factor and not an auxiliary good- 
naturedly tolerated. In colonial times her 
work was most useful; during the struggle 
for independence her activity was impor- 
tant, in the annals of the republic her in- 
fluence has been decisive; and at the pres- 
ent time it is of transcendent importance, 


- not only to her own country, but to the 


destinies of all humanity. The work that 
women have done in this country is such 
that it may well be said in view of its 
magnitude that not even yet has it been 
adequately recompensed, since, especially 
in public life, woman does not yet play 
the role that legitimately is hers. 

In Latin America conditions have been 
different. The Spanish conquerors came 
alone. I speak not of the first expora- 
tions made by chance adventurers whose 
path was strewn with dangers, real and 
imaginary ; but of the later well-organized 
expeditions that came with a fixed goal; 
in these the feminine element counted for 
little or naught. The only companions 
the founders of the new nations had were 
the women of primitive race who served 
them, beings on whom they looked with 
the prejudice of race and in whom they 
did not seek nor could they have found 
real helpmeets. Spanish women began to 
come to America when the nest was al- 
ready half built. She did not help to 


gather the first wisps of straw to build it. 
She came when the structure had already 
begun to assume form and her activity 
was limited to being the kindly companion 
of man in the home; her work was limited 
to those domestic tasks which made her 
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a useful assistant, but not a co-worker in 
the wider fields. And besides, the bud- 
ding nations were ruled under the system 
then prevailing in Spain with greater re- 
striction and severity. The religious 
spirit ruled and woman more than any 
one else was subject to this condition. 
The hame was a convent, and its dwellers 
lived in subjection to almost monastical 
rules. Her walks were limited to going 


from home to church and from church to_ 


home; her entertainment was the needle 
and her only aspiration that of perform- 
ing her duties within the confines of the 
home. And this monotonous existence, 
without any chance to feel the throb of 
the national organism on its different 
horizons, lasted for more than three cen- 
turies. In the middle of the past century, 
scarcely seventy years ago, the situation 
of woman in the countries of America of 
Spanish origin had changed but little. 
Even in the upper classes there were many 
who did not know how to read or write. 
Epistolary communication was feared. 
Love letters were considered the most 
dangerous of moral poisons. A young girl 
could not go out without her mother or 
duena. A hat was considered almost a 
sinful possession. Friendships with men 
did not exist. Frequently it was not till 
after the wedding ceremony that two 
young lovers could speak alone for the 
first time. Scientific speculation would 
have been considered criminal. The 
library of those who had the privilege of 
knowing how to read was limited to the 
Epistles of St. John and the prayer-book. 
Two great interests absorbed all her ex- 
istence: church and home. 


In that long period which lasted from 
the arrival of the caravels of Columbus 
to the last third of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, a period of darkness for Latin- 
American womanhood, there is one break, 
the day-break, as it were, of her evolution. 
I refer to the glorious epoch of the strug- 
gle for independence. The greatest politi- 
cal activity centered in evening gather- 
ings which under the guise of social 
recreation constituted veritable revolu- 
tionary clubs. Distinguished ladies pre- 
sided at these assemblages, encouraging 
the soldiers and valiantly and intelli- 
gently serving the cause of freedom. That 


was the time when hitherto forgotten 
women, secluded in their homes, remote 
from public life, demonstrated that they 
could take an interest in the fatherland 
and were proud to add their contribution 
to the solution of its great problems. So 
it was in Quaretaro and in Caracas, in 
Bogota and Santiago, in Quito and Buenos 
Aires, in Guatemala and in Salvador. 


Unfortunately, once the new nationali- 
ties had been constituted, the men for- 
got about their helpers and the women 
returned to isolation and oblivion. Latin 
men general, whether Italians, 
Spaniards, or Frenchmen, have always 
been against the independence of woman 
and averse to letting her have a part in 
the different activities of life. Even 
scientific and literary academies have 
been reluctant to open their doors to 
them. My illustrious friend, Don Juan 
Valera, though being what he was, wrote 
me on one occasion: “The only thing in 
which I do not agree with you is that 
you wish to make Dona Emilia Pardo 
Bazan a member of the Academy. Make 
the woman you admire a princess, a 
queen, a goddess, but academician? 
Never.” Legislators have been implacable 
and statesmen negligent when any at- 
tempt has been made to improve the con- 
dition of Latin-American women. A select 
group, almost always few in number, have 
been their only help, and in spite of this 
they have come out victorious in their 
demands. The first woman to graduate 
from high school provoked ridicule, as 
did also the first college graduate; the 
first woman to dare take up the law was 
ridiculed, as was also the first woman to 
publish a political or scientific article. 
The timid, the obscurant, did not laugh; 
they trembled. It seemed to them that 
society was about to disintegrate; that 
morality would be lost; the family de- 
stroyed. All the horrors of a cataclism 
were envisaged. The facts in the course 
of time overcame the ridicule and (is- 
sipated the fears of conscience. Women 
continue to be good mothers, good wives, 
good sisters, and good daughters. Science 
has not affected the family nor books 
taken the place of the needle. Society 
continues its forward march, constituted 
now as it ought to be, having the con- 
tribution of the two sexes. 


Equal Rights 


The outline which I have traced in large 
lines is a faithful copy of the historical 
truth, and reveals eloquently the effort 
made and the results accomplished by 
Latin-American women. The picture 
covers four centuries, but the facts demon- 
strate that women have lived their own 
lives, their autonomous lives, only fifty 
years. Their constancy, their valor, and 
their intelligence have been their weapons 
and their inviolable faith their shield. 
In almost all the Republics they have 
obtained their civil rights, in some their 
political rights; and in absolutely every 
one they have won their intellectual and 
moral liberty. The confirmation of the 
law will soon follow, the consequence and 
just recompense of their work. 

Women of the United States, you are 
already near the summit; you have done 
much and every day are doing more. 
Would that with your sisters of Spanish 
speech on this continent you could work 
together for the good of our America. 
Your influence would be great and your 
action can be efficacious. To you more 
than to any one else do we look to do the 
work of peace, supreme blessing of na- 
tions; fraternity, the foundation of peace 
and the supreme strength of nations; 
equality, without which justice cannot 
exist. I hope you will use every means 
in your power, as we ought all to do, to 
bring the countries of America, great or 
small, strong or weak, poor or rich, under 
the statutes of right, so that respect of 
one for another shall be the standard of 
political conduct. Let us see to it that 
this America of ours becomes what it 
should be—a splendid example of democ- 
racy and solidarity. 


MONG those receiving with Dr. and 
Mrs. Soto-Hall were Senora de Fer- 
nandez, wife of the secretary of the Guate- 
malan legation; Miss Elsie Ross Shields, 
secretary of the Inter-American Commis- 
sion; Miss Clara Gonzales, representative 
of Panama on the Inter-American Commis- 
sion; Miss Rosalunia Colomo, of Mexico; 
Miss Janéiro Brooks, of the Pan-Ameri- 
can Union; Mrs. Jennie Berliner, of the 
District of Columbia, executive commit- 
tee of the National Woman’s Party; Miss 
Mabel Van Dyke, chairman of the Young 
Women’s Council of the National Wom- 
an’s Party; and Mrs. Clara Shields. 


Status of Women's Commission 


national Conference of American 

States of the resolution creating the 
Inter-American Commission of Women 
there have been many inquiries from mem- 
bers of the press, from the officials of 
leading organizations of women, from 
jurists, and the public in general con- 
cerning the exact status of this new com- 
mission and its relation to the Pan- 


S aa the adoption by the Sixth Inter- 


(From the Bulletin of the Pan-American 
Union, May, 1929.) 


American Union. 

It is, therefore, a particularly happy 
circumstance that the delegates who had 
most to do with the piloting of the reso- 
lution in question through the Habana 
conference—namely, Dr. Antonio 8S. de 
Bustamante, Dr. Victor M. Maurtua, and 


Dr. James Brown Scott, all three dis- 
tinguished jurisconsults of international 
reputation—should have set forth at a 
meeting in Habana, March 4, 1929, their 
interpretation of the instrument in ques- 
tion. 

It was Dr. Bustamante, it will be re- 
membered, who first approved the for- 
mation of a juridical commission to do 
this important work, and whose co-opera- 
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tion as presiding officer of the sixth con- 
ference was enlisted by the women of 
Habana. Moreover, it was Dr. Victor 
Maurtua, chairman of the Third Com- 
mission—on private international law— 
who presented the resolutien for adop- 
tion to the plenary session, and Dr. James 
Brown Scott, vice-chairman of that com- 
mission, who approved and worked for 
its adoption. 

The text of their interpretation is as 
follows: 

“At a meeting in the city of La 
Habana, Republic of Cuba, Messrs. 
Victor M. Matrtua and James Brown 
Scott, respectively, president and 
vice-president of the Third Commis- 
sion created in the Sixth Pan-Ameri- 
ean Conference for the purpose of 
dealing with the conflict of laws and 
uniformity of legislation, and also 
Dr. Antonio 8S. de Bustamante, presi- 
dent of the aforesaid conference, took 
into consideration the resolution 
adopted in the plenary session of 
February 18, 1928, for the constitu- 
tion of an international commission 


of women charged with the duty of 
preparing information which it might 
consider useful, of a legal or other 
nature, to the end that the Seventh 
International American Conference 
should take up the study of the civil 
and political equality in the conti- 
nent. 

“The undersigned are of the opinion 
that this commission possesses an 
official character and forms part of 
the organisms through which the 
Pan-American Union performs its 
important functions. It deals with 
a resolution of the conference which 
must be complied with in its entirety 
through the intermediary of the Pan- 
American Union and which can only 
have its full efficacy in this way. In 
consequence thereof the commission 
must function in Washington, the 
Pan-American Union placing at its 
disposal all necessary elements, in- 
cluding quarters and its personnel in 
aid of its labors. 

“Thus there can be brought to- 
gether for the benefit of the Seventh 
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Pan-American Conference the mate- 
rial which the subject requires and 
a complete report laid before it 
through the intermediary of the Pan- 
American Union, including a draft 
of a treaty or resolution. 

“Moreover, the importance of the 
problem and the necessity of solving 
it speedily and correctly justify this 
interpretation of the resolution under 
consideration.” 

(Signed) Antonio S. pe BusTaMANTE, 
Victor M. Maurrwva, 
JAMES Brown Scort. 
Habana, March 4, 1929. 


The chairman and members of the Inter- 
American Commission of Women are 
happy to be able to announce this inter- 
pretation to the general public. They 
feel that they’ are just beginning work 
to improve the international status of 
women on this hemisphere, which work 
will undoubtedly continue until women 
have succeeded in establishing equality 
between men and women in all depart- 
ments of life in the Americas. 


Florida Woman's Club for Equal Rights 


HE Pensacola (Florida) Woman’s 
voted unanimously to support 

the Equal Rights Amendment to 
the United States Constitution after 
Faith Binckley of Washington, whose 
mother is a member of the club, had ad- 
dressed the organization on Equal Rights. 

The club will send telegrams to Florida 
Senators and Congressmen urging them 
to support the Equal Rights Amendment. 
The Pensacola club will also urge other 
women’s clubs in the Florida State Fed- 
eration to wire their Senators and Con- 
gressmen to support the amendment. 

Mrs. A. C. Binckley is chairman of the 
Citizenship Committee of the Woman’s 
Club. Mrs. Binckley and Miss Binckley 
are taking up the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment with all the regional vice-presidents 
of the Florida State Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs. A meeting of women of Pen- 
sacola was held at Mrs. Binckley’s home 
on June 19 in the interests of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party’s campaign for 
Equal: Rights, and Miss Binckley talked 
before the Escambia County Federation 
of Women’s Clubs on June 18. 

Miss Binckley conferred with the legis- 
lative Committee of the Florida State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs in connec- 
tion with Equal Rights bills before the 
State Legislature. 

Miss Binckley opened her talk at the 
Pensacola Woman’s Club on June 5, be- 
fore the club took action in favor of the 
Equal Rights Amendment, with an ex- 
pression of pleasure at being in Pennsa- 
cola again, and said in part: 

“Tt was just about one hundred and 
fifty years ago that the United States 


was asking recognition from a European 
power. As a nation we got it, but all 
during those one hundred and fifty years 
her women have had to take a back seat 
and it was only ten years ago that her 
women were given even the right to vote, 
just one of the many rights to which every 
American citizen is entitled. 

“All progressive nations have done 
away with slavery, but one form of servi- 
tude, of subjection, still remains. There 
is hardly a State in the union that does 
not have laws discriminating against 
women. 

“The laws that men made for women 
to live under 150 years ago do not result 
in justice for us under present conditions. 
We can not wear our grandmothers’ 
clothes. 

“Now, there is an organization in this 
country, the National Woman’s Party, 
the main object of which is to remedy 
this state of affairs. This Woman’s Party 
is a non-partisan organization which 
spends its time, money and strength to 
bring about better laws for women and 
children. 

“They have drafted 506 bills for State 
legislatures, designed to equalize control 
of children, of property, of earnings; to 
make contractural rights and inheritance 
rights equal; to provide equal opportuni- 
ties in the schools and universities, in 
professions and industries, and in Gov- 
ernment service; to provide equal pay for 
equal work; to assure right to individual 
identity after marriage; to equalize moral 
standards. 

“Some of these bills have passed and 
bettered conditions for everybody. Some 


have passed and been repealed, some have 
never passed.” 

Miss Blinckley then called attention 
specifically to some of the laws discrimi- 
nating against women. 

“More than sixty Equal Rights meas- 
ures have been passed in the various State 
Legislatures and discriminations affecting 
more than twenty-four million women 
have been removed. | 

“There are more than one thousand laws 
in the various States covering more than 
fifty points, discriminating against wom- 
en, the most harmful discriminations be- 
ing those against women in the business 
and industrial world. 

“The principle of Equal Rights for men 
and women—of equality of opportunity— 
is so important that it should be a part of 
the framework of our National Govern- 
ment as one of the basic principles upon 
which our Government is founded. 

“In Georgia the earnings of a married 
woman belong to her husband. In New 
Mexico and Nevada, all property acquired 
after marriage by the industry of the 
husband or wife is their common property 
and when the husband dies he may leave 
his half to whomever he pleases; but on 
the other hand unless a wife outlives her 
husband it is a general rules that she can- 
not leave a dollar of her half to anyone, 
not even to her own children. 

“By the laws of Texas a husband is 
entitled to divorce his wife if she be taken 
in adultery, but a wife cannot divorce her 
husband for infidelity unless he abandons 
her and lives in a state of adultery. In 
Florida when the death of a mionr child 
is caused by the negligence of another, 
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the father is permitted to collect all 
damages, including even for ‘the mental 
pain and suffering of the mother.’ In 
West Virginia the father inherits to the 
exclusion of the mother when their child 
dies without a will and leaves no descend- 


ants. It is obvious that Equal Rights 
legislation is necessary to end the legal 
subjection of women and to further their 
advancement.” 

She closed by citing a number of dis- 
criminatory Florida laws. 


Equal Rights 


After the unanimous vote in favor of 
the Equal Rights Amendment had been 
taken, Sarah Landrum Cawthon, former 
dean of the Florida State College for 
Women, spoke in congratulation of the 
program and the action taken. 


Opportunities for Women in Banking 


ness men were struggling at Paris 

with problems of international 
post-war finance, in Washington a woman 
bank executive was pointing out the 
great opportunity which the foreign bank- 
ing field offers to the woman with a 
knowledge of international relationships, 
and prophecying that such women might 
in time “make a constructive contribution 
to the difficult and delicate adjustments 
which today challenge the genius of man.” 


This forecast was made by Mina M. 


FR eee men while bankers and busi- 


- Bruere, assistant secretary, Central Trust 


Company of New York, and president of 
the Association of Bank Women, in an 
inspiring address before the Bank Wom- 
en’s Club of Washington, on “What Is 
Ahead for the Woman In the Field of 


Banking.” 


Miss Bruere said in part: 

“With the ever increasing number of 
women in every field of economic en- 
deavor, it is but logical that a growing 
number is penetrating into one of the 
last and best fortified masculine strong- 
holds, the banking profession. . 
Figures are not available of the pababer 
of women who conduct their own busi- 
ness. However, one needs but to walk 
through the business streets or avenues of 
any great city and note the number of 
signs bearing the name of a woman... 
to realize that women are no longer the 
silent partners in business enterprises 
but are progressively becoming control- 
ling factors. Basic to successful business 
is its effective banking relationships. As 
women grow in leadership in business 
fields, so also will the work of women in 
the field of banking become more impor- 
tant. It follows inevitably that there 
will be both the need and the opportunity 
for the service of women in increasing 
numbers in both the investment and the 
banking field..... 

“In these United States there are over 
two thousand five hundred women in 
executive positions in banks, and a vast 
army of young women employed in the 
work of the various departments of the 
banks, many of them college-trained wom- 
en, eager, responsive, and ambitious, who 
are laying the foundations for positions 
of ranking importance. In the Associa- 
tion of Bank Women, a national organi- 
zation of women bank executives, in a 
membership of about two hundred and 
fifty, every office in the gift of a bank or 
trust company is represented. In our con- 


By Katharine Ward Fisher 


servative New England, in the town of 
Worcester, Massachusetts, a woman has 
recently been elected to a vice-presidency, 
while a trust company in the State of 
New Jersey has similarly honored a wom- 
an, active vice-president of a large na- 
tional bank. . . . Both Michigan and IIli- 
nois have women who head their banks as 
presidents. In Oklahoma we proudly claim 
two members of the Association who hold 
that office. In the State of New York 
many hold executive positions but com- 
paratively few have achieved official rank. 
We are especially heartened by the ex- 
ample of one who is treasurer not only 
of a great trust company, but also a mem- 
ber of its board of directors. The in- 
creasing number of banking departments 
especially organized to serve women 
clients, established as an integral part 
of the large banks of this country, are 
straws in the wind pointing to both a 
recognition of the importance of the wom- 
an client and to an interesting oppor- 
tunity for women in the field. .... The 
personal trust department is another fer- 
tile field for the contribution which the 
trained woman banker can give..... 
The growing acceptance of the value of a 
corporate fiduciary is reflected in the 
great growth of the business of trust com- 
panies and trust departments of the banks 
of this country. There can be little doubt 
that in this great expansion there will 
be a place for both men and women com- 
petent to serve. 

“Tt is in the field of the savings bank, 
as directors of personal service depart- 
ments, that women have found the larger 
opportunity for constructive work. It is 
a fact, I believe, that no savings bank of 
any importance today is without a woman 
at the head of such a service department. 
Here is the place for a woman who is 
capable of advising clients not only as to 
the proper conduct of a savings account, 
but also as to budgeting, investing with 
a view to increasing their income above 
the 4 or 4% per cent. allowed by the 
savings account and of giving aid in 
preparation of income tax returns. 


¢é"F"HE field of foreign banking holds 

perhaps the greatest promise for 
the women who have vision and a grow- 
ing international understanding, as in 
foreign trade it comprises the whole 
world, its history, politics and psychology, 
and everything that makes for human in- 


terest and progress as well as commer- 
cial success. The difficulties and intrica- 
cies of foreign banking are largely those 
of understanding the basic qualities 
which go to make up the psychology of 
the different races and peoples of the 
earth. The control of the great instru- 
mentality for world amity, financial 
credit, is still the monopoly of men. But 
the women of today are deeply concerned 
with the implications of our financial 
commitments, in particular those of some 
of our European countries. I have said 
that the foreign field holds great promise, 
great opportunity for the woman who has 
a knowledge of international relation- 
ships. It is not inconceivable that, as 
she acquires financial experience and 
acumen, she will have found also her 
opportunity to make a constructive con- 
tribution to the difficult and delicate ad- 
justments which today challenge the 
genius of man, and so also render a ser- 
vice to peace. 


“Tf we turn back but a very. few years 
we shall find the list of vocational oppor- 
tunities for young women limited to such 
fields as teaching, secretarial work, social 
rather than business; in fact, only such 
positions as required no financial respon- 
sibility. Today we recognize practically 
no exclusions and the field of banking and 
of investments is in growing favor as a 
calling for women. When young women 
are leaving high school and college well 
grounded in economics and sociology and 
prepared for a business career, this ten- 
dency is leading quite naturally to better 
training and equipment for those who 
enter it, with the certainty that the ad- 
vancement to official positions will be 
more rapid. 


“It is no Utopian dream that the day 
is not far off when we shall find women 
admitted to and articulate in the higher 
councils of the great financial institutions 
of this country. Today a woman entering 
business or finance offers her employer 


just what a man similarly placed offers. 


She has had the same opportunity for 
education, she has been free to choose her 
education and prepare for it—tomorrow 
she will offer also, from the background 
of her experience and the quintessence of | 
the experience of the many women who 
have preceded her, business acumen and 
wisdom—those intangible assets so long 
considered the attributes of men alone. 

“It is my dream that by the 
spirit and equipment which we bring to 
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the task, and the service which we render, 
we shall take our plaee side by side with 
men, forgetting that we are womer and 
remembering only that we are co-workers 
for a common end.” 

Miss Bruere’s first banking connection 
was with the National City Bank. Later 
she went to the Central Union Trust 
Company to organize and direct a wom- 
an’s department. She then engaged for 
a time in political activities at Albany, 
but accepted the invitation of the Cen- 
tral Union Trust Company to return and 
become its assistant secretary, because of 
her conviction that there is a definite 
place for women in finance. 


O hold this place and to enter the 
larger sphere which Miss Bruere fore- 
sees for them, there are signs already that 


Rights or Hazards HE question as 
Is Feminist Issue to whether wom- 

en shall work for 
4 “Equal Rights” or 
for “equal hazards 
June 19, 1929 


in industrial pur- 
suits” has become 
the pivotal point in the debate among the 
women gathered in Berlin, Germany, in 
congress of the “International Alliance 
for Woman’s Suffrage” supporting Equal 
Rights atid the “Open Door International” 
supporting equal hazards. 

The Open Door International, which 
has just organized in Berlin with dele- 
gates from thirteen countries, is dedicated 
to the removal of protective laws for 
women and other discrimination for or 
against women, today elected a governing 
body, choosing Mrs. Ruth Vandeer Litt of 
New York City, treasurer. The Open 
Door, which so far with a relatively small 
membership has taken a subordinate place 
in comparison with the 3,000 delgates 
from forty countries to the International 
Alliance Woman’s Suffrage Congress, has 
suddenly assumed the stage center. 

Its attack upon “international labor 
organizations” at Geneva and its demand 
for the abolition of protective legislation 
has aroused the ire of the German Social 
Democratic women who have staged a 
demonstration for the “protection of wom- 
en workers and mothers.” The German 
Socialists who have taken a lead in world 
legislation to protect women and who have 
passed the most stringent laws have at- 
tacked the Open Door, declaring it en- 
gaged in a vicious effort to tear down all 
that has been achieved for the protection 
of women during the last quarter of a cen- 
tury. This argument left Open Door 
proponents cold and Miss Doris Stevens 
of New York City, chairman of the com- 
mittee on international action of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party, declared to the 


they must guard against the menace of 
restrictive laws. An attempt, supported 
by representatives of organized labor, has 
been made to extend the California 8-hour 
law to women employed in banks and 
offices. The bill died in committee, from 
the effects of the vigorous protests of the 
women who were to have been “protected” 
by it. | 

Subsequently, Grace 8S. Stoermer of 
Los Angeles, Western regional vice-presi- 
dent of the Association of Bank Women, 
of which Miss Bruere is president, intro- 
duced at the 1928 convention of the asso- 
ciation the following resolution, which 
will come before the association again 
this year: 

“Wuereas, the number of women 
employed in the industries and pro- 
fessions is constantly increasing, and 


Press Comment 


Evening Post that no distortion of their 
aims could persuade them not to work 
for a “woman’s charter of economic 
rights.” The charter, according to Miss 
Stevens, consists of a demand that a wom- 
an shall be treated precisely the same as 
men and thus included a demand that 
women shall not be favored. 

“As a matter of fact,” said Miss Stevens, 
“the so-called protective legislation al- 
ways works out in practice as a discrimi- 
nation against women. Women don’t need 
protection. You only protect the children 
and inferiors. We are neither.” 

To meet the attack of the German So- 
cialist women the Open Door has an- 
nounced a counter demonstration today. 
Besides Miss Stevens and Mrs. Litt the 
American delegates taking a prominent 
part in the Open Door campaign are Miss 
Alma Lutz, Miss Marguerite Smith of Bos- 
ton and Mrs. Bertha Moller of Chicago. 


Mrs. Pankhurst eternal 
Memorial Fund fitness of 
99 
Time and Tide, 
alt been more striking- 
ep ly illustrated than 
May 3, 1929. y 


by the destiny of 
Mrs. Pankhurst, a 
statue to whom is to be erected in the 
Victoria Tower Gardens, adjoining the 
House of Lords, and unveiled by the pres- 
ent Prime Minister after the election. Mrs. 
Pankhurst became the great force she was 
by that first principle of “fitness” which 
decrees the association of great peopie 
with great causes. The times were propi- 
tious to her genius; she lived to see—and 
only just to see—the consummation of her 
work, and she is to be publicly honored 
by the politicians against whom she 
fought immediately after the first election 
conducted under equal franchise. His- 
tory will place her among the greatest of 
her times, and perhaps label her the great- 
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“WHEREAS, certain attempted legis- 
lation pertaining to the limiting of 
working hours is detrimental te their 
advancement and progress; therefore 
be it 

“Resolved, That the Association of 
Bank Women in convention assembled 
in Philadelphia, October, 1928, dis- 
approve of any legislation attempting 
to limit working hours, which would 
hamper the progress of women in 
banking and the professions; and be 
it further 
“Resolved, That the Association of 
Bank Women through the regional 
vice-presidents make a survey in their 
districts of the legislation relative 
to the working hours of women in 
industry and professions and report 
at the next annual meeting.” 


est of all—if we are to judge greatness by 
the degree in which it changes the world. 
For to her, more than to any other single 
human being, do the women of this coun- 
try owe their social and political deliver- 
ance; and who knows how far the changes 
which are only just beginning may ulti- 
mately alter the face of society the world 
over? We commend to our readers the 
appeal for funds for the Pankhurst 
Memorial which apears in the correspond- 
ence columns of this issue. 


Women White HEN you say 

Wings “Women 

New York White Wings” it 
does not sound the 

Telegram, h 

May 25, 1929. same as when you 


say “women street 
cleaners.” 

But Mrs. C. B. Smith, president of the 
State Civil Service Commission, tolerates 
no such mitigating terminology in mat- 
ters involving the rights of her sex. 

The Civil Service Commission of New 
York City struck sex equality from the 
qualifications governing street cleaner- 
ships. Mrs. Smith at a meeting in the 
Municipal Building insisted that the 
equality clause be put back as was. 

Women, poor in body and spirit, scrub 
floors day and night and the fine sensi- 
bilities of the male remain unharried. 
But the thought of a woman pushing a 
rolling ash can in the streets brings out 
the Galahad in all men. So Mrs. Smith 
argued, and it looks as though she may 
win out and make women eligible for 
street cleaners again. 

The question remains: Are there wom- 
en who really want to be street cleaners? 
Or is it, as Mr. Joel Sayre suggests, only 
a tempest in an ash can? 

It would certainly be a splendid vindi- 
cation of Feminism to have a fine army of 
women White Wings in New York streets. 


. 
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Equal Rights 


News from the Field 


Muna Lee to Return 

N the first week of July Washington 

will welcome the return of Muna Lee 
de Munoz Marin, director of the Bureau 
of International Relations, University of 
Porto Rico, well known for her book of 
poetry, “Sea-Change,” and many remark- 
able translations of Spanish prose and 
verse. During her co-operation as direc- 
tor of information and publicity, last year, 
she gave the Inter-American Commission 
of Women a world-wide celebrity through 
her brilliant and efficient broadcasting of 
its new activities to the furthermost ends 
of the globe. 

“T shall be delighted to come to Wash- 
ington in July,” writes the distinguished 
author, who is married to Luis Munoz 
Marin, a noted Porto Rican economist, 
now in New York, “and to devote myself 
once again to that inspiring and mind- 
compelling work, among my colleagues in 
the Inter-American Commission of Wom- 
en, all of whom are of different nationali- 
ties, but united in their purpose and de- 
termination to level all sex discrimination 
in America.” 


Mrs. Belmont Writes 

ESIDES the letters of encouragement 

that the Inter-American Commission 
of Women constantly receives from men 
and women, who believe in its high mis- 
sion of equalizing the civil and political 
position of women on the American conti- 
nent, there are others of enthusiastic 
praise and warm congratulations on the 
success and prestige the Commission has 
obtained after its first year of legal re- 
search. Doris Stevens, chairman of the 
Inter-American Commission of Women, 
recently received a cordial letter of con- 
gratulations and encouragement from 
Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont, president of the 
National Woman’s Party, who is living in 
Paris and there follows with keen interest 
all international Feminist movements. 

“T wish to congratulate you and your 
associates as members of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Commission of Women,” writes Mrs. 
Belmont, “ on the splendid work you are 
doing, and express to you my belief and 
hope in your success. 

“Speaking as one who has worked for 
many years and who ardently desires that 
the position of women on the American 
continent should be raised to the level of 
men, I see those hopes being realized 


through the joint action of all these re- — 


publics. When the emissaries of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party went to Havana in 
1928 we hoped, but did not know, that our 
request for such a commission of women 
would be granted. I welcome you to your 
distinguished labor. Europe will follow 
our example. 


“IT look forward to seeing the members 
of the Commission in Washington very 
shortly and also at the Hague next year. 

“With sincere good wishes and high re- 
gard, believe me, | 

“Yours faithfully, 
“(Signed) Atva L. BELMONT, 
“President, National Woman’s Party.” 


Commissioner Wins Degree 
HE Inter-American Commission of 
Women is delighted at the success of 
its Panamanian member, Clara Gonzalez, 
who has just obtained a high degree in the 
New York University. Besides this 
achievement, Miss Gonzalez is already a 
LL.B. of the University of Panama. 
Miss Gonzalez was in charge of the 
legal research of the Inter-American Com- 
mission of Women in the Pan-American 
Union. Her return to Washington is 
awaited with eager expectation, as she is 
a most distinguished representative of her 
country and an energetic advocate of 
Equal Rights for men and women. 


Another Precedent Broken 

S already announced in EQUAL 

Ricuts, Doris Stevens, chairman of 
the Inter-American Commission of Wom- 
en, will act as assistant secretary during 
the session of the Institute on Interna- 
tional Law, to be held in New York next 
October. This is the first time a woman 
has ever been appointed to act in any 
official capacity during the proceedings of 
the Institute. A copy of the invitation 
issued to Miss Stevens follows: 


_ Justitia et Pace 
Institut de Droit International 
84, rue Coupure 
Gand 
Gand, 2 May 1929. 
Miss Doris Stevens, 
Présidente de la Commission 
Inter-Aiméricaine des Femmes, 
Pan-American Union, 
Washington, D. C. 
Mademoiselle: 

I have learned through our president, 
Dr. James Brown Scott, that you might 
be willing to fill the position of assistant 
secretary during the session of the Insti- 
tute to be held in New York next Qctober. 
Our president has acquainted me with all 
the titles which you possess for this offi- 
cial position, and for my part I should be 


most happy if you would be so good as to 


accept and give us the benefit of your co- 
operation, to which I attach the greatest 
value. 

May I count upon your co-operation, 
and ‘will you please accept, Mademoiselle, 
the assurance of my sentiments of highest 
esteem. (Signed) pp VISSCHER. 


New Worker for Commission 

OSALMIRA COLOMO is the latest 
acquisition of the Inter-American 
Commission of Women. This charming 
Mexican, who speaks English perfectly, is 
a keen Feminist. “I think it is wonder- 
ful,” she says, “to work with an organiza- 
tion that is seeking equality in the politi- 
cal position of women, and I hope the day 
is not so far when it will see all its efforts 


rewarded through the full realization of 


its object.” 

Miss Colomo, who is only eighteen, is 
gifted with a very pretty voice and is a sis- 
ter of the popular coloratura soprano, . 
Aurelia Colomo, who will shortly make her 
first appearance in Washington 


Two Million Dollar Fund 


Treasurer’s Report 
EMMA WOLD, Treasurer 


NETTIE TRAIL, C. P. A., Auditor 
ECEIPTS collected by National Head- 
quarters, December 7, 1912, to June 
1, 1929, *$1,631,544.42. 
Contributions, membership and other 
receipts, June 1 to 16, 1929: 


Mrs. Charles Boughton Wood, D. C............... 
100.00 
Mrs. Bertha W. Fowler, 20.00 
Columbus (Ohio) 53.15 
Esther B. McLaughlin, N. Y...................-....... 1.00 
Dr. James Brown Scott, D. C.......................... 100.00 
Mrs. Constance Taylor Wattles, D. C............ 1.00 
Mrs. Maude H. Marchant, D. 1.00 
Miss Alice Venesky, D. 1.00 
Miss Tnyda Marchant, D. C........................0..... 1.00 
Miss Mary M. Phinny, Conn............................ 1.00 
Miss Ella P. Warren, Conn................:............. 1.00 
Miss Jessie M. McWilliams, Conn.................... 1.00 
Mrs. Harvey W. Wiley, D. C.................0.00....... 5.00 
Mary Gertrude Fendall, Md.............................. 5.00 
EQuAL RIGHTS subscriptions (forwarded to 

MOQUAL, BRIGHTS 4.00 
.50 


Rent of rooms at Headquarters........................ 632.13 
Total receipts, June 1 to 16, 1929.............. $1,144.44 

Total receipts, December 7, 1912, to June 


*Total receipts, December 7, 1912, to June 1, 1929 
in error, and should read $1,631,544.42 instead of 
$1,361,544.17. 


Clause for a Gift by Will to the 
National Woman’s Party 

Believing that women should have 
Equal Rights and opportunities with 
men before the law, in the pro- 
fessions, in industry, in education, in 
the church, in the home, and in the 
conduct of our Government, I give 
to the National Woman’s Party, a 
corporation of Washington, D. C., 
to further its work for the advance- 
ment of women. 
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